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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 83.) 


Having met with the Lord so satisfactorily, to 
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NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 28, 1860. 
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kers are my people above all other people ; not 
that they were his people [only] and no other, 
but above all other. So that I concluded that 
there were many more that were not yet called 
Quakers, that would be brought to know him 
(as I did then) and feel that he is good, and have 
his love shed abroad in their hearts, and love 
him therewith, and one another for his sake. 
And I felt love to all, agreeably to that holy song, 
‘‘ Peace on earth, and good will towards men :” 
praise, glory, and humble thanks to God! for 
with him is joy unspeakable and glorious, far 
beyond what I thought I should ever have 
known. 

And there was a young man walking a little 
way off me, and I felt a love to him, though I 
knew not that he was of any society at that time ; 
but he was afterwards convinced of the truth, 


my joy and comfort, I felt that his holy Spirit and was a very honest man, and his wife, and 
was rightly called the Comforter, that leads and | three sons, and two daughters, were also in time 
guides into all truth, which I rejoiced to know, brought to the knowledge of the precious truth, 
feel, taste, and handle of; then I turned in my | and some of them remain to this day; and one 
mind to the Lord, to commune with him, desir- | of them had his mouth opened to preach the truth. 
ing to know who were his people, that I might ' Now seeing that I had such a clear manifestation 
join with them, and worship him aright, accord- | of truth, 1 was desirous to do the will of God, 


ing to his own will. And the Lord in mercy . 
answered me, asI prayed to him ; and the word | 
of the Lord was so powerful in my heart, that I | 
could do no other than believe it. And the | 
Lord made known unto me, that the people call- 
ed Quakers are his people above all other people. 

Now when I understood that this people were 
the Lord’s people, I felt a part in me that was 
sorry; for if it had been any other people, I | 
might have been more at liberty to have pleased 
the world, and to have kept the friendship of it, 
and not have been so hated by it : for these people 
were despised, persecuted, and suffered deeply 
beyond others; for others could flee from suffer- 
ings, and conform a little sometimes ; but these 
abode and stood, though the winds blew, and the 
rains fell, and the floods beat upon them ; for the 
Lord enabled them to stand, and outstand it. All 
praises for ever be given to him ! 

But I felt the Spirit of the Lord, and believed, 
and indeed could not question the truth of what 
he had manifested to me; only I observed in my 
mind, that the Lord said, the people called Qua- 


and was afraid of losing the sense, and sight, and 
feeling of that which the Lord had in mercy 
given me the precious enjoyment of, and was 
pleased to let me see that no man could take 
that from me, nor hurt my poor soul, if I did it 
not myself. Oh! it was precious to my soul, 
and then, though I had been offended with the 
people called Quakers, I now called them Friends, 
as Christ did those of old that obeyed him. 

So I went on to my journey’s end, with my 
mind exercised in serious considerations ; but as 
I came back, the world was set before me, and 
all I had in it, and [ saw 1 must give up all, and 
let all go; and this was not all, but to prison [ 
was like to go, and my wife and children might 
be brought to poverty : but in the Lord alone I 
put my trust, who is all-sufficient, and is the 
portion of his people, and the rock of their safety 
for ever. Amen. 

But though the enemy was busy with me, I 
was concerned to feel the Lord with me, to keep 
and help me still to abide.in him, and with him ; 
and (blessed and praised be his name for ever !} 
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he did not leave me, nor forsake me, though 
sometimes he hid (as it were) his face from me. 
And when I trespassed or offended for want of 
a diligent watch, or suffered my mind to wander, 
yet he hath not been angry for ever ; though his 
word hath been as a sword, and as an hammer. 
yet in judgment the Lord remembered mercy, 
And the good Samaritan hath come and poured 
in oil and wine, and healed wonderfully. Praise, 
glory, and renown be given to him! 

Now my satisfaction was great, and my heart 
was turned to the Lord, and my very counte- 
nance so altered that my wife and neighbors took 
notice, and spoke of it. ButI kept my mind 
inward, and said little, but as I had it given me, 
and kept my exercise to myself for some time, 
and neither told my wife, nor any body ; for-as 
yet I had not been at Friends’ meetings, neither 
were there any about our Peak country, where I 
then lived. But I met with some Friends at the 
market, and conferred with them, but told them 
not of my condition; and the greatest part of 


Almighty to give them an understanding of the 
things of God, which the natural man cannot 
understand, because he comes not to wait in the 
spirit for the manifestation thereof. 

I also felt such a love in my heart to them, as 
I had never felt to any people. Oh! it was true 
love, such a love as none knows, but they that 
have it: and also felt the same love in them to 
me, and some of them got me in their arms, and 
was glad of me, though I knew but few of them, 
nor they me. So 1 came home, and my poor 
wife was sore grieved that I went among Friends, 
viz. the people called Quakers ; and the people of 
our town began to rage, some disputed with me, 
some cursed me, as I heard, some pleaded for me, 
some derided and mocked me, calling after me 
Quaker, Quaker ; and when I heard them thus 
call after me, my heart was glad, and filled with 
joy, that I was reproached for Christ’s sake, and 
thought worthy to take part with Friends in the 
sufferings of Christ, that were yet behind in his 
body ; and thus it arose in me: now I have got 


the town was stirred, and some said well, and ; the name, oh! that I may be truly brought into 
had a love for me, and some said jll, and hated | the nature of God’s people. 


me without a cause; and they differed one with 
another. But after some time, many were con- 
vinced and came to meetings. 

And the Lord having showed me again his 
poor despised people, it made me glad when I 
found with whom to wait upon him. After 
some time I heard of a meeting at Exton, at one 
widow Farnay’s house, whose husband had been 
an honest Friend. I went to it, and found divers 
Friends were come many miles ; and when I came, 
I was confirmed that they were in that truth 
whereof I had been convinced, though they were 
so much derided by the world. There was little 
said in that meeting, but I sat still in it, and 
was bowed in spirit before the Lord, and felt 
him with me, and with Friends, and saw they 
had their minds retired, and waited to feel his 
presence and power to operate in their hearts, 
and that they were spiritual worshippers, who 
worshipped God in spirit and in truth; and I 
was sensible that they felt and tasted of the 
Lord’s goodness, as at that time I did; and 
though few words were spoken, yet I was well 
satisfied with the meeting. And there arose a 
sweet melody, that went through the meeting, 
and the presence of the Lord was in the midst 
of us, and more true comfort, refreshment, and 
satisfaction did I meet with from the Lord in 
that meeting, than ever I had in any meetin 
in all my life before. Praises be to the Lor 
for ever! And I was assured, that they were 
his people, and are guided by his Spirit, by 
which they are come to understand his will, and 
are brought (in their measure) into true obedience 
to his commands, being made willing to bear his 
cross, deny themselves, and become fools, that 
they may know true wisdom, for which they 
wait in silence, and to feel the inspiration of the 


But there were several things as yet I saw not 
clearly through ; though I felt the Lord with me, 
and was clearly sure that it was the truth, yet I 
intended, in the secret of my mind, nottoimitate 
the Quakers, but I would put off my hat to men, 
and use the same language that I had done; for 
I did not like their plain mame and behaviour 
to people, nor was I willing to come into the 
practice thereof in imitation of Friends, thinking 
{ should please people better if I said you toa 
single person, and put off my hat to them; for 
many love to be worshipped, though there is no 
worship due to any creature upon earth, 

So I was hid for a time, few knowing what I 
was, nor what I had seen, heard, and felt ; yet I 
knew that it was the Lord that met with me on 
the road, and that it was with such power that 
I willingly received it, to my great satisfaction 
and comfort, and believed that the Lord, when 
he saw meet, would open my understanding, and 
give me to understand the holy Scriptures, which. 
he hath since in mercy wonderfully done. 

Now I was careful to hold that fast which was 
freely given unto me; and it came in my mind 
to wait on the Lord, to know what he would 
have me to do; sol turned in my mind, and, 
waited to hear what the Lord my God would say. 
to me. 

And after some time, as I was riding on the 
road and waiting, the word of the Lord arose in 
great power livingly in my heart, saying, * Speak, 
truth to thy neighbor, be not double-tongued, 
respect no man’s person. 

This fully satisfied me; and I saw I was to 
enter the kingdom of heaven as a little child, 
and was to learn anew to speak and walk, and. 
stood in need to be helped and held up by the: 
secret hand of the Almighty omnipresent God, 
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and to mind him in all I said, and in all my are some of the “ fruits” which your Heavenly 
walkings and doings, and I came to see that it Father loves, and by which He is glorified. 

had been the language of God from the begin-| Perchance it may be with you the season of 
ning, and the language of all the righteous people | trial, the chamber of protracted sickness, the 
in all ages, and that no prophet, apostle, or|time of desolating bereavement, some furnace 
servant of God, did ever use any other language | seven times heated. Herein, too, you may 
to him, either in prayer, praises, or in their writ-| sweetly glorify your God. Never is your Hea- 
ings in any age; for I saw that God changeth | venly Father more glorified by His children on 
not, and that as men truly turn to him, they | earth, than when, in the midst of these furnace- 
come to be true men; but this language and/ fires, He listens to nothing but the gentle breath- 
conversation was hard to flesh and blood, that | ings of confiding faith and love,—“ Let Him do 
would have pleased men, and had their praise,| what seemeth good unto Him. “Yes, you 
which I got when I was young, and it went hard|can glorify Him in a way which angels 
with me to lose it all, which I knew I must,|/cannot do in a world where no trial is. 
though they took offence at me for my obedience | They can glorify God only with the crown ; you 
to the Lord; so I gave up in obedience to the} can glorify Him with the cross and the prospect 
will of God, in which I found life and peace to| of the crown together! Ah, if He be dealing 
my, soul, and great encouragement and joy in the | severely with you—if He, as the great Husband- 
Lord, though this way of speaking and carriage | man, be pruning His vines, lopping their boughs, 
went very hard with me, and was a greuat cross | stripping off their luxuriant branches and “ beau- 
to my natural part, and helped to lay me very| tiful rods!” remember the end !—* He purgeth 
low, and mortify the old man in me, and made/it, that it may bring forth more fruit,” and 
me willing to be a fool in the eyes of the world, | “‘ Herein is my Father glorified !” 

and to be despised of men. 
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Be silent when blamed and reproached un- 
justly, and under such circumstances that the 
THE WORDS OF JESUS. reproachful and injurious person will be likely, 
“ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how He = der the influence of his own reflections, rs 
said”—“‘Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear | discover his error and wrong speedily. Instead 
much fruit.”--John xv. 8, of replying, receive the injurious treatment with 
humility and calmness ; and He, in whose name 
you thus suffer, will reward you with inward 
consolation, while he sends the sharp arrow of 
conviction into the heart of your adversary. 


(To be continued.) 


Or 


When surveying the boundless ocean of cove- 
nant mercy—every wave chiming, “God is 
Love !’—does the thought ever present itself, 
“ What can I do for this great being who hath 
done so much for me? Recompense I cannot ! 
No more can my purest services add one iota to 
His underived glory, than the tiny taper can 
add to the blaze of the sun at noonday, ora drop 
of water to the boundless ocean. Yet won- 
drous thought ! from this worthless soul of mine 
there may roll in a revenue of glory which He 
who loves the broken and contrite spirit will 
not despise.” ‘ Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit.” 

Reader! are you a fruit-bearer in your Lord’s 
vineyard? Are you seeking to make life one 


a 


Some account of the rise of the Society of 
Friends in Cornwood, in Northumberland, 
especially in connexion with the family of 
Cuthbert Wigham, the first individual who 
joined it there. 


(Continued from page 88.) 


HAnnNAGg, the eldest daughter of William and 
Rachel Wigham, was called to the work of the 
ministry in the twenty-seventh year of her age, 
some time after her removal from Cornwood. She 
grand act of consecration to His glory—one| became the wife of John Hall, of Little Brough- 
thank-offering for His unmerited love. You] ton, in Cumberland; who was a valuable minis- 
may be unable to exhibit much fruit in the eye | te 
of the world. Your circumstances and position 
in life may forbid you to point to any splendid 
services, or laborious and imposing efforts in the 
cause of God. It matters not. Itis often those 
fruits that are unseen and unknown to man, 
ripening in seclusion, that He values most ;— 
the quiet, lowly walk—patience and submission 
gentleness and humility—putting yourself un- 
teservedly in His hands—willing to be led by 
Him even in darkness—saying, not my will, but 
Thy will:—the unselfish spirit, the meek bearing 
of an injury, the unostentatious kindness—these 


r. 

She did not travel much, but had a large family 

to watch over, which she brought up in an 

exemplary manner ; and was herself a pattern of 
economy and industry. In 1783, in company 

with her mother, Rachel Wigham, she visited 

meetings in Lancashire and Cheshire; and ten 

years afterwards, in company with other Friends,.. 
she paid a religious visit to the inhabitants of the 

Isle of Man. In this visit, her short and lively. 
offerings seemed often to open the way for. the 

larger communications of her companions. In 

1801, she visited meetings in Scotland.; and. 
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afterwards, most of the families of her own 
monthly meeting. She was a diligent attender 
of meetings ; her services were acceptable to 
Friends ; and she was much esteemed as a woman 
of a meek and quiet spirit. 

She was often concerned to proclaim the uncer- 
tainty of life ; strenuously exhorting all to make 
timely preparation for their solemn and final 
change ; and, in both these respects, was herself 
an example—for, when about sixty years of age, 
she was removed by a violent disorder, in twenty- 
four hours’ illness. She expressed an unshaken 
assurance that a place of rest would be her allot- 
ment, when the pains and conflicts of time should 
pass away. Her decease took place on the 29th 
of the 4th month, 1807 ; and her last moments, 
so far as an indistinct‘frticulation could be under- 
stood, were employed in prayer and supplication. 


We bave next to notice, as a participant in that 
dispensation of spiritual gifts, which an All-wise 
God saw meet to pour forth among the Friends of 
Cornwood Meeting, another son of William and 
Rachel Wigham, viz. : 


Thomas Wigham, and this, notwithstanding 
the impediment to a clear articulation, occasioned 
by his having a hare-lip. But the Lord seeth 
not as man seeth. Man looketh at the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh at the heart ; 
and best knoweth how to promote his own glory, 
in the selection of his instruments. 

Thomas Wigham was born at Cornwood, the 
lst of the 8th Month, 1753, and continued to 
reside there to the end of his days. Benefited 
by the watchful training of his pious parents, 
especially his mother, he was early favored with 
the powerful visitations of redeeming love, con- 
victing him of sin, and inclining his heart to love 
and fear the Lord, and to love his inward appear- 
ing. Yielding to this precious influence, he be- 
came deeply concerned for his soul’s salvation ; 
earnestly seeking the pearl of great price. As he 
was favored to witness a growth in grace, a 
living concern was raised in his mind, that others 
might become partakers of the like precious faith ; 
and also come to know the Lord Jesus Christ 
to be unto them the power of God unto salvation. 
About the thirty-ninth year of his age, his mouth 
was opened in public testimony. His ministry 
was in much simplicity ; but he appeared to 
labor faithfully according to the ability received. 
The gospel message many times flowed through 
him, with much weight and power; and was so 
seasoned with the savour of truth, as proved the 
source from whence it was derived ; and was 
truly acceptable to his friends. He was often 
drawn forth, in mach love, to those not of his own 
religious society; by many of whom he was much 
esteemed. 

Being of an infirm constitution, his ministerial 
service was chiefly, but not entirely, confined 
within the limits of his own monthly meeting. 


He was long tried with an accumulation of bodily 
disease, which he bore with humble resignation 
to the Divine will; being favored to witness 
the saying verified, that “ Tribulation worketh 
patience ; patience, experience ; and experience 
hope ;””—which hope was as an anchor to his soul, 
especially in his last illness ; when his sufferings, 
at times, were very severe. At one time, saying 
“| have nearly done with this world, and am 
very willing to leave it ; believing it will be well 
with me when these few troublesome days are 
over.” Qn another occasion, he addressed those 
present in a pathetic manner ; advising them to 
buy the truth and sell it not: for, “ if the truth 
make you free,” according to our Lord’s words, 
“then are youfreeindeed.” He urged all present, 
to prepare to meet their final change ; thus ten- 
derly taking his last farewell-of his friends and 
neighbors ; by which several persons were much 
affected. 

A little before his death, he appeared to be 
sweetly engaged in singing praises, and making 
melody in his heartto God. He quietly breathed 
his last, on the evening of the 27th of the 2nd 
month, 1812, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 


a minister about twenty years. 


RELIGIOUS MAXIM. 


The hidden life, which God imparts to his ac- 
cepted people, may flourish in solitudes and de- 
serts; far from the societies of men and the din 
and disturbance of cities. From the cave of the 
hermit, from the cell of the solitary recluse, the 
fervent prayer has often arisen, which has been 
acceptable in the sight of God. But it would be 
a strange and fatal misconception, that religion, 
even in its most pure and triumphant exaltations, 
ean flourish nowhere else. The home of holiness 
is in the heart, irrespective of outward situations 
and alliances; and therefore we may expect to 
find it, if there are hearts adapted to its reception 
and growth, in the haunts of business as well as 
in the silence of retirement; in the palaces of 
Rowe, as well as in the deserts of the Thebnis. 
It is a fatal mistake to suppose that we cannot 
be holy except on the condition of a situation and 
circumstances in life such as shall suit ourselves. 
It is one of the first principles of holiness to leave 
our times and our places, our going out and our 
coming in, our wasted and our goodly heritage, 
entirely with the Lord. Here, O Lord, hast thou 
placed us, and we will glorify thee here. 


Life is what we make it: Let us call back 
images of joy aud gladness, rather than those of 
grief and care. The latter may sometimes be 
our guests to sup and dine, but let them never 
be permitted to lodge with us: 


Thought rides a king through the wor!d, and 
language is simply the chariot. 
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In the Intelligencer of the 14th inst. we no- 
ticed the death of 


CATHARINE R. KEEsE, 


wife of Samuel Keese, of Peru, Clinton Co., 
N. Y., and daughter of the late George Robinson, 
of Philadelphia. 

The record of this event is of sorrowful interest, 
beyond the neighborhood of her home; and 
while we would not unveil the sanctuary of pri- 
vate grief, we feel that a brief tribute to her 
worth will meet a response in the hearts of many 
who have known and loved her, and whose spirits 
have owned her as a faithful minister of the 
gospel. The avocation of teaching, in which she 
was engaged during many years of her life, 
developed the energy and conscientiousness of her 
character, aud during that part of her married life 
in which she was not thus engaged, her example 
and precepts harmonised to encourage, especially 
in the young, the cultivation of intellectual pur. 
suits. Of a joyous and buoyant temper, she was 
alive to the pleasures of social intereourse, to 
which her genial nature and talents qualified her 
largely to contribute; and when experience had 
chastened her spirit, and the sincere conviction 
of duty drew her into the path of public ministry, 
her character still retained its social charm, thus 
throwing over the serious subjects which claimed 
her deepest interest the attraction of her own 
earnest and loving nature. Her heart warmed 
with sympathy to the sorrowful, the oppressed, 
the neglected, and the criminal. She had con- 
scientiously avoided for many years the use of 
the produce of slave-labor ; and it was her earn- 
est desire that the society in which she minis- 
tered might be united in an uncompromising 
testimony against participation in the sin of 
slavery. She regarded the Divine law of justice 
and mercy as above all human enactments, and 
hence to the fleeing bondman her house and 
heart were open, to cheer him on his way, and 
to defend his cause by an unflinching advocacy 
of his rights. She loved the Society of Friends, 
not as a relic of the past, but as @ diving repte- 
sentative of Christian principles. To illustrate 
and enforce these principles of peace aad love, 
she labored in her sphere, and now she hath en- 
tered into her rest. In the intimate relations of 
domestic life, in the sweet offices of friendship, 
our hearts rise up and call her blessed ; and al- 
though the place that hath known her shall 
know her no more, yet we still hear the voice of 
her life, ‘ Seekest thou great things for thy- 
self? seek them not;” but meekly do the duty 
that lies nearest thee.’ | 

Her funeral was largely attended, and was a 
very impressive opportunity; no lengthy dis- 
courses were delivered, but heartfelt testimonies 
Were borne to the varied excellencies of her 
character, among which were some remarks by 
two ministers of other denominations, her truly 
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catholic spirit having endeared her to many be- 
yond the pale of her own Society. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SOFT WORD TO A NAVY CHAPLAIN, 


Friendly Chaplain,—Thou professeth to be a 
minister of Jesus Christ, and to teach that ‘‘ un- 
less a man hath the spirit of Christ he is none of 
his ;” and probably will admit, that the illustra- 
tion of the vine, whieh the Son of God employed 
in his farewell address to his disciples, was not 
hyperbolical, but specifically expressive of the 
relation which every true follower of his must 
sustain to him. To be a Christian, thou admits, 
the human heart must be grafted into the heart 
of Christ, and receive frem it the vital fluid of 
its spiritual life. Thou wilt say, while that 
heart sustains this vital relation, its fruits, its 
sentiments, and the actions which express them, 
will be fruits, not of the spirit of the natural 
heart, but of the spirit which is in Christ ; and 
that the more Christian an act shall be, the more 
of the spirit of Christ will be in it. In speaking 
of diamonds, we express their value by saying 
they are of such and such water. Now, then, 
let me tenderly entreat thee to analyze the quali- 
ties of thy calling as Chaplain in the Navy—to 
investigate the nature of thy engagements to a 
human government. 

Professed minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, did thou ever witness the carnage of a navy 
battle ? If so, let me ask thee in all sober hon- 
esty, was that scene ever out-done by any 
spectacle ever enacted in the fallen realm of 
Pandemonium? Were there ever the exercise 
and exhibition of more diabolical malignity, and 
frenzied ferocity, than burn and bellow in that 
raging hell on the sea—a navy battle? And 
thou, without a question, or a scruple—with the 
sandals of the Gospel of Peace professedly bound 
to thy feet—art to stand, in the glare of the 
lighted match, and, as it were, knee deep in the 
ready brimstone, and stayed up by butchering 
irons, and with one girded to thy side, thou art 
to open the awful scene by spreading thy hands 
towards heaven, and praying that the spirit of the 
blessed God of love would descend to render 
more intense the flame of that hell which hu- 
man hearts and hands are about to kindle, for 
mutual destruction ! Thou art to draw near to 
the great white throne of God’s mercy, on one 
side, and thy fellow minister, of another nation, 
on the other, and both laying at once your blood- 
invoking hands on the spotless robes of Christ’s 
righteousness, implore his presence amid the 
howling tempest of fire and smoke, and the hotter 
torrents of fiendish malice ; amid the red lava 
of a thousand iron volcanoes and maddened 
hearts; amid the steamy atmosphere of human 
blood, spouting in hissing currents into the sea. 

And now, my dear friend, let me take thee by 
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the hand, and look steadfastly into thy heart’s 
eye, while I ask: What if God should take 
you both at yourword! What ifhe should grant 
your prayer, and descend into the affray, invested 
with all the Godhead of his attributes, his love ! 
You iuvoked him, a spirit, to descend and cover 
the heads of the combatants. Suppose he should 
come in spirit, in the spirit of Christ, and in the 
fulness of that spirit should enter every heart ; 
so that every officer and private should be made, 
instantaneously, as near like Christ as a mortal 
cap be; would not every murderous weapon fall. 
from the hands of these dark visaged sailors 
and marines, and they fall upon their knees and 
upon each other’s necks, and give glory to God, 
that he, in answer to your prayers, had descend- 
ed, as at the attempted sacrifice of Isaac, and 
arrested their design and work of mutual 
butchery? And is this the aim and end for 
which thou art pledged and paid beforehand, to 
pray for the presence of God in any battle thy 
nation may wage? Rest assured, they would 
drive thee from the war-ship’s deck, on the eve 
of action, if they believed there were the re- 
motest possibility that God would hearthy prayer, 
and be present to fill the combatants, for whom 
thou prayed, with the spirit of Christ. Be not 
deceived ; God is not mocked, nor will he mock 
thee. If, in any of the emergencies of human 
life and duty, he comes at the cry of supplication, 
he will come as a God, and the manifestation of 
his spirit and presence will produce in the hu- 
man heart “the same spirit which was also in 
Christ’ —“in whom dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily,” and who imparts of that ful- 
ness, grace for grace, to every one whose heart 
is open for its reception. To ask the presence 
of God in any other spirit, is to ask him to stifle 
the elements of his existence, or to assume those 
ofa demon. If, then, thou do not wish to have 
the spirit of Christ, the spirit which breathed 
forth in his dying prayer on the cross, to pervade 
the heart of the human butchers at the onset of 
battle, then, [ beseech thee—as thou would avoid 
a blasphemy which would make the fallenmost 
fiend tremble—I beseech thee never to raise 
heavenwards thy eyes and voice, to invoke the 
presence of God on the field of carnage, or the 
warship’s slippery deck ; but to direct thy eyes 
downward, and pray that thy paid men of blood 
may be inspired with all the fury that burns in 
the “bottomless pit,’ to fight as near like 
fiends as the father of all murderers can make 
them. 
ieainisenahilliaaianitpenitin 

Genius is a light-house illuminating the dis- 
tance; man who bears it is only the rock on 
which this light-house has been raised. 


Small faults indulged, are little thieves that 
let in greater. Guard therefore against these 
first inroads of the tempter. 
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THE YORUBA COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 


The Yoruba country, regarded as inclusive of 


the different tribesof Iketu, Egba, Egbado, Otta, 
and Ijebu, extends from the sea-coast to the Nufe 


country, about thirty or forty miles from the 


Niger. Ilorin, on the frontier of Yoruba and 
Nufe, is a memorial of the calamities which have 
befallen the former country. ‘‘ It once belonged 
to the Yoruba kingdom, but, about fifty years 
ago, the Yoruba Mohammedans conspired with 
the Haussas and the Pulohs to subdue the 
heathen, and make the nation Mohammedan. 


For some years they were successful, owing to 


the Puloh and Haussa cavalry. Aw-yaw (Kyo 
or Katanga,) the capital of Yoruba, and many 
other cities, were destroyed, and the Pulohs 
boasted that they would not cease till they had 
subdued all the country to the sea. While this 
was going on, so many refugees, outlaws, and 
desperadoes assembled at Ibadan, on the borders 
of the forest country, that it grew from a small 
town to a large city, which felt itself able to 
oppose the progress of the pulohs. A bloody 


battle between the armies of [badan and Illorin 


resulted in the signal defect of the latter, and 
put an end to their conquests. Since that time 
they have been content to maintain their inde- 
pendence.” Its population is of a varied char. . 


acter, consisting of Pulohs, Haussas, Kanikes 
and Yorubas, They are mostly bigoted Mo- 
hammedans. ‘The Pulohs are the ruling peo- 


ple, the king himself being of that tribe, and the 


Yorubas are the most numerous.” 

The various tribes speaking the Yoruba 
language, have been estimated at three millions. 
They are a people on whom the slave-trade has 
inflicted many miseries, and are, in consequence, 
widely dispersed, being numerous in Sierra 
Leone. They are to be found at Fernando Po, 
on the Gambia, and in other places along the 
coast. Many are in slavery in Brazil and Cuba, 
and from these their places of bondage, with that 
powerful love of home by which the race is char- 


acterized, many have been enabled to return to . 


the African coast. Bowen,the American Mission- 
ary, mentions his having seen a Yoruba woman, 
the wife of a Bedouin, who affirmed that she had 
been to Stamboul, or Constantinople, and accord- 
ing to the statements of this woman, there are 
Yoruba slaves at Tripoli, Fezzan, and all over 
Central Africa. 

The striking peculiarity in Yoruba is the man- 
ner in which the people crowd together in towns, 
the country around each town, to a greater or 
less extent, according to the number and industry 
of the inhabitants, being brought under cultiva- 
tion. The farmers are often necessitated to go 
several miles from their homesteads in the towns 


to cultivate their farms, and this greatly increases - 


the labor of gathering in the crops, which are 
brought into the city for use. As the traveller, 
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after penetrating through the bush, approaches 
one of these centres of population, the traces of 
human industry become perceptible, until they 
assume a settled and pleasing aspect, and his eye 
rests upon stretches of Indian corn, carefully 

lanted in straight lines ; fields of cotton-plants, 
hid out with care and neatness ; patches of tall 
Guinea grass, with its long slender stalks, ten 
or fifteen feet high, bending under the weight of 
the heads of grain, from which a beverage called 
pito—a kind of beer—is manufactured. These 
cultivated patches alternate with others of a long 
coarse grass, which, in the dry season, is burned 
down to prepare for another crop. 

In consequence of the unsettled state of the 
country, and the cruel wars, the towns are all 
surrounded by clay walls, about five feet high, 
and sufficiently thiok for defensive purposes. A 
ditch runs round their outer base, and at con- 
venient distances are gates, eight or ten feet 
wide, which are closed at night by heavy shut- 
ters. Inside the gate there is usually a house 
where the men live who take toll on caravans 
and traders. Just peering above the wall may 


be seen the thousands of low, broad, grass-thatch- 
ed houses, of which an African town consists. 
On entering through the gate, a tolerably broad, 
though crooked street, shaded with wide-spread- 
ing trees, leads to the market-place; but, with 
this exception, the other streets are narrow lanes, 
intricate and dirty, closed in on each side by the 


rough solid clay walls of the Yoruba compounds, 
the eaves of the low roof almost brushing your 
face. The market-place is the point of interest, 
in which the habits and characteristics of the 
people come out most strikingly. A large area, 
shaded with trees, is studded over with little 
open sheds, where the women sit throughout the 
day, busied in the sale of their merchandize. The 
evening hour is the most exciting. Half an 
hour before sunset, come grouping in all the 
mingled ranks of the population, men, women, 
girls, travellers, farmers from the fields, artisans 
from their houses, all hastening to buy, and sell, 
and talk. The voices of the women rise shrill 
and loud above the hum, as they salute their 
acquaintances, and chaffer with their customers. 
As the night closes in, every woman lights her 
tiny lamp, and the market-place glitters with 
numberless stars The commoditics sold in the 
market-place are comprehensive of every thing 
that can be required for the convenience and 
comfort of Yoruba life, and are sufficiently indi- 
cative of the semi-civilized condition of the peo- 
ple—meat, fowls, fish, grain, vegetables, for food ; 
domestic cloth and imported cloth, as calico, 
shirtings, velvets, &c., ready-made clothing after 
the Yoruba fashion, tunics, robes, wrappers, 
trousers, long and short—caps, turbans, sandals, 
shoes and boots. Then, besides, gunpowder and 
guns, flints, knives, swords, &c. The houses of 
the Yorubas, of one story high, are turned in- 
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wards, so as to surround a quadrangular court in 
the centre, thus presenting nothing on the out- 
side save dead walls. The court is entered from 
the street by a single large door or gate, care- 
fully armed with various kinds of charms, to pre- 
vent bad spirits entering, among which the 
horse-shoe occupies a very conspicuous place. 
Around the court runs a piazza, into which open 
the doors of the rooms. 

The Yorubas have a profusion of salutations. 
In the morning itis Oji re? ‘ Did you wake 
well ?”” and the person replies, ‘‘ God be thank- 
ed !’’ Qa taking leave at night, they often say, 
‘“‘ May you sleep well!’ When a visitor retires, 
and frequently when you meet him in the street, 
you say Wo'leh, ‘‘ Look at the ground,” that is, 
to prevent stumbling. “ Be careful,” is often a 
salutation when passing a person on the road. 
But the word most used by everybody is Oku, 
or Aku, properly, Aiku, “ May you not die !” 
or, more exactly, “ Immortality.” When you 
visit a man who wishes to pay you particular 
respect, he will salute you, Aku! Aku! perhaps 
twenty times, and you must invariably answer O 
to each salutation. This word O expresses 
assent. If you say to your servant, “‘ Do so and 
so,” he replies, O; and if you perform any little 
incidental act of politeness, as picking up a thing 
that has dropped from a person, he may say O, 
instead of “Thank you.” The word Aku is 
compounded with many others, so as to afford an 
appropriate salutation for every situation in life. 
When they meet a man travelling, they often say 
Akurin, because rin means to walk or travel. 
So we have Akuale, “Good evening ;” Akuoro, 
‘Good morning ;”’ Aku assan, “ Good-day ;” 
Akule, to one in a house; Aku joko, to one 
sitting down; Akushe, to one at work; and so 
on to a hundred examples ; to all these you reply 
O; and if you make no reply, it is considered a 
gross insult.” 

Io Yoruba, as in other countries of Soudan, 
one God is acknowledged, but the real worship 
is to the orishas or idols. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to mark, that these are always viewed as 
intermediate agents or intercessors. The African 
says he cannot approach God directly ; he needs 
some one to come between him and God. Hence, 
among the Yorubas, the orisha is esteemed and 
called an alaybawi, intercessor. The idols are 
the symbols of the mediating spirit, under whose 
protection the African places himself. Every 
idol has its priests, who offer to it sacrifices of 
goats and flowl, nor have human sacrifices been 
wanting. The same ideas prevail among the 
Ibos on the banks of the Niger. The native 
Missionary, J. ©. Taylor, in his interest- 
ing narrative of eighteen months’ preliminary 
effort at the new mission station at Onitsha, 
elucidates this point. ‘ Ojubari, one of Aje’s 
relatives, invited us to his house. He conducted 
us to an apartment which belonged ‘to one of his 
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Wives. . - She brought out palm-wine, 
and told us that she was going to offer sacritice, 
or yua moa, to Tshi, a god supposed by the Ibos 
to preserve them from harm, especially from 
witchcraft. Her son Imegu then brought a goat 
before this Tshi, while the parents aud a man 


held it, and ran a knife through the throat, and 


let the blood run over the stum 
in a bowl, which was Tshi. She offered or re- 
peated many prayers over theslain victim. The 
following is one of the propitiatory prayers. ‘I 
beseech thee, my guide, make me good: thou 


hast life. I beseech thee to intercede with God | 


the Spirit : tell him my heart is clean. I beseech 
thee to deliver me from ali bad thoughts in my 
heart ; drive out all witchcraft ; let riches come 
to me. See your sacrificial goat; see your kola 
nuts, see yourrum and palm-wine.’ 
the prayer of Wamah of Abo, Ojubari’s wife.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 28, 1860. 


The communication signed “Presbyterian,” 
from “ A constant peruser of this paper,” has been 
received. We recognize honesty of purpose in 
the enquiry as to “the propriety of introducing 
the reading of the Scriptures into Friends’ First- 
day meetings, particularly those which own no 
attending minister,” and we auswer by referring 
to the exalted testimony borne by Friends to the 
efficacy of silent waiting—waiting upon God for 
the help of his good spirit, that we may be quali- 
fied to worship him acceptably, whether by 
preaching, by vocal prayer, or by a prostration of 
the whole man in silent adoration. This testi- 
mony we consider as the bone and marrow of our 
religious organization, and it would be laid waste 
as much by a prescribed ccurse of reading (though 
it be of the Scriptures) as by a formal, time- 
allotted preaching or praying. The adoption of 
any arrangement made in the will of man, and 
its observance confined to set times, would be a 
direct violation of the fundamental principle of 
our Society, which is a waiting for, and a depen- 
dance upon the immediate guidance of the Divine 
Spirit. We believe that “sincerity of heart, un- 
der whatever form of worship, finds acceptance ” 
with the Great Jehovah, and we have no contro- 
versy with those, who, feeling their spiritual. na- 
ture nourished by the observance of outward or- 
dinances, resort to them as helps; but when in 
our meetings we are favored to attain a state of 
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true inward silence before God the Father, we 
feel that herein ts our strength. 





We call attention to an advertisement of one 


of the Essays submitted for the prize, upon the . 


Decline of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland. 


ps of sticks placed Qur readers may not be aware that it is from 


the pen of our friend Samuel M. Janney. 





Diep, at his residence in Waterford, Loudoun Co., 
Virginia, on the 2d of 11th mo., last, Josepa Steer, 
in the 77th year of bis age. 


——, On the 13th of 4th mo., 1960, Racugn, wife 
of John H. Price, a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


pS le 
COMPLETE DESCRIPITON OF THE AURORA 
BOREALIS AND AURORA AUSTRALIS. 


The American Almanac for 1860 contains an 
article on the aurora, by Professor Joseph Lov- 
ering of Harvard Uuniversity, which, by its nu- 
merous references, displays laborious research and 
thorough investigation of the subject. Among 
the numerous facts stated, the most interesting 
one is that “the crown occurs around that point 
of the sky to which a perfectly free magnetized 
needle points.” After a very elaborate discus- 
sion of the periodicity of the aurora, Professor 
Lovering comes to the following conclusions :— 
“ There is a secular periodicity, consisting of 20 
yearsor more of abundant exhibitions, separated 
by intervals, equally long or longer, when the 
phenomenon, if not wholly wanting, is unaccom- 
panied by any of its morestriking characteristics.” 
It is observed quite as often in summer as in 
winter. ‘In regard tothe diurnal periodicity, 
the general fact is observable, that, although 
grand auroras, as that for example of August 28, 
1859, may last though the whole night, general- 
ly the aurora dies out before midnight ; and even 
the best displays usually attain their maximum 
before 10 or 11] p’clock.” It is seen most fre- 
quently in the neighborhood of the magnetic pole. 


in the Arctic Sea.” Careful and numerous ex- 
periments have been made to determine by the 
property of polarization whether the light eman- 
ates directly from the aurora or is reflected. The 
point is not absolutely settled, but it is highly 
probable that the light is not reflected. Profes- 
sor Lovering’s discussion of the question, whe- 
ther this phenomenon is accompanied by any 
sound, affords a very striking proof of the uncer- 
tainty of human testimony resulting from the 
general carelessness of observation. The im- 
pression left upon the mind by the whole mass 
of conflicting testimony is, that it is not very 
probable that any noise does accompany the au- 


“Scoresby says that in Iceland the aurora may | 
be seen almost every clear night in winter. — 
Franklin had 142 examples of it in six months ~ 
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rora. It is the opinion of Arago that the meth- 
ods adopted to ascertain the height of the aurora 
above the earth are not to be relied on, and that 
this point is still wholly undetermined. In re- 
gard to the character of the light the following 
quotation is made from Singer’s Elements of 
Electricity :—‘‘ When electricity passes through 
rarefied air, it exhibits a diffused luminous stream, 
which has all the characteristic appearance of the | 
northern lights. There is the same variety of 
color and intensity, the same undulating motion 
and occasional corruscations ; the streamers ex- 
hibit the same diversity of character, at one mu- 
ment divided in, ramifications and at another 
beaming forth in one body of light, or passing in | 
distinct broad flashes ; and when the rarefaction is | 
considerable, various parts of the stream assume | 


that peculiar glowing. color which occasionally | 


appears in the atmosphere, and is regarded by | 
the uninformed observer with astonishment and | 
fear.” 

The article closes with a brief notice of some | 
of the explanations that have been offered. Some 
may be passed over lightly; such as that of the 
ex-king of Sweden who imagined the light was 
ground out by the friction of the earth on its 
great axle. Franklin modestly suggested the fol- | 
lowing:—‘‘ May not, then, the great quantity of 
electricity brought into the polar regions, by the 
clouds, which are condensed there, and fall in 
snow, which electricity would enter the earth, 
but could not penetratethe ice, may it not, I say, 
(asa bottle overcharged), break that low atmos- 
phere, and run along in the vacuum over the 
air towards the equator, diverging as the degrees 
of longitude enlarge, strongly visible where 
densest, and becoming less visible as it more di- 
verges ; till it finds a passage to the earth in 
more temperate climates, or is mingled with the 
upper air? If such an operation of nature were 
really performed, would it not give all the ap- 
pearance of an aurora borealis ?”” Marian and the 
late Professor D. Olmstead, of Yale College, both 
believed the origin of the aurora to be in space 
beyond the boundaries of our earth and its atmos: | 
phere, or some nebulous matter which the earth 
occasionally meets in its flight. through space. | 
It is certain, however, that it partakes not only | 
of the motion of the earth about the sun, but also | 
of the rotary motion about its axis. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that the 
aurora.borealis is so swift and changing in its 
motions, so distant in its position, and so subtile 
In its nature, that it baffles investigation, and re- 
mains, more than anything else which can be so 
plainly seen, largely enveloped in mystery. We 
respectfully suggest to the numerous gentlemen 
who are concocting theories in regard to this 


phenomenon, to procure Professsor Lovering’s | 


article, in order to avail themselves of the numer- 
ous facts which he has collected. The real mas- 
ters of science almost always exhibit this labor 


| “ Director.” 
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in collecting facts, combined with a modesty in 
offering their own theories in explanation of them. 
— Scientific American. 

LA SUR ROSALIE. 

(Continued from page 95.) 


A Spanish nobleman, the Marquis de Valde- 
gamas, who had turned from intellectual infidel- 


ity to Christianity, was another of her friends. 


Sent as ambassador to Paris, he was courted and 
beloved, even by those who had no sympathy 
with his rigid opinions, but his social position 
gave him small satisfaction, and he used to say 
that he felt afraid of having, at the judgment 
day, to anewer when the dread interrogation came 
of how he had employed his time, “ Lord, I have 
paid morning calls.’’ Having heard of La Sour 
Rosalie, he wished to make her acquaintance, and 
having been introduced by one of his friends, he 
formed a life tie of association in good works. 
He no longer lamented over his morning calls, 
every week he left his fashionable quarter of 
Paris, and went to see her whom he called his 
He received a list of poor, and 
went from one to another on foot over all the 
faubourg, carrying solid help, and the cheerisg 
warmth of his southern heart and imagination. 
While he was in health, he never failed, in spite 
of all his political and official duties, to keep 
these appointments. At the alloted day and 
hour he invariably made his appearance, and 
never abridged his stay. When he fell ill, he 
sent exactly the same sum he had been used to 
bring, and he talked incessantly to the Scour de 
Bon-Secours who was nursing him, of the poor 
of the faubourg. As he grew worse, La Sceur 
Rosalie went in her turn to visit him at his ho- 
tel, and she was with him at his dying hour. 


| His last words were “ Que les pauvres prient pour 


moi! qu’ils ne m’oublient pas.”* Political par- 
ties laid aside their arms in her presence, and 
helped successively in her undertakings; and the 
sovereigns of different dynasties alike employed 
her to distribute their alms. Charles X. put im- 
mense sums into her hands, and though the rev- 
olution of July greatly diminished her resources, 
the consort of Louis Philippe constantly asked 
her advice, and was swayed by her prayers and 
recommendations. General Cavaignac, in the 
midst of all the difficulties of his ephemeral pow- 
er, often came to see her, and thanked her for 
her influence over the people, in whom the revo- 
lution of February, 1848, had excited so many 
hopes, which it had given no means of realizing. 
Many favors did she beg of him, and more than 
one life did she save, of fathers of families led 
away by the popular excitement, and in her 
judgment more unhappy than guilty of crime. 
On the 18th of March, 1854, she was visited by 
the present emperor and empress, and the latter 


* Let the poor pray for me! let them not forget me. 
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promised that the asile about to be founded in 
connection with the Maison de Secours, should 
be given into the care of the sisters of her order. 
The municipality would otherwise have placed it 
under a lay-superintendent; and as it seemed 
about to be so placed at the moment of its instal- 
lation, La Sceur Rosalie wrote to the empress to 
remind her of her promise, and the asile was 
opened under the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity. Shortly before this imperial visit, she 
had been decorated with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, to the great delight of all the neighbor- 
hood, which considered that it had been individ- 
ually decorated in her person. 

It will be easily conceived from this account 
of her various visitors, that her powers were mul- 
tiplied by every fregh connection. The men of 
her quarter used to say “She has a long arm.” 
Everybody helped. Public offices, manufactu- 
ries, the very railways were opened to her proté- 
ges. ‘The bishops made room for them in their 
provincial charities; and congregations every- 
where received her friends. In ‘travelling by 
land and sea,” in the army, nay, even before the 
law, these found welcome, kind officers, and 
friendly advocates. “One might traverse the 
length and breadth of France with her friend- 
ship for a safeguard.” As she grew old, she 
leant too much to the side of indulgence; but 
for the few who misused her eonfidence and be- 
trayed her guarantee, a multitude were saved, 
and placed in honorable careers by her indefati- 
gable kindness and energy. The oddity of some 
of the applications made to her may well be im- 
agined, since people think nothing too large or 
too small to ask of those whom they conceive to 
possess power. She was supposed to hold the 
keys of the council of state as well as of a hospi- 
tal, and was applied to to procure a préfecture, 
or a license to sell tobacco! It was in vain that 
she told the suitors she was not a cabinet minis- 
ter, and did not go to court. They were obsti- 
nately persuaded of her irresistible influence. 
It sometimes happened that great foreign ladies 
came to see her, and if any thing prevented her 
q from showing them the state of the faubourg, she 
iW would yet so charm them by her pleasant wel- 
i) come, that how could they refuse her, when next 
day came a note with request for help in some 
quarter where they were known to have influ- 
ence ! 

Little by little, her faubourg cast aside its air 
of extreme wretchedness. It is still one of the 
worst in Paris, and nobody can cure its poverty; 
but as years went on it became Christianized, the 
children were better clothed and fed, and were 
gathered into schools, furniture was collected in 
its households, and it was no longer unknown to 
the visits of the better classes. La Sour Rosalie 
reconciled it to society, and it repaid her with a 
grateful love, which was in itself no slight agent 
in moral improvement. On her side, she de- 
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fended it with a warmth, just as she served it 
with zeal. ‘It is calumniated,” she would often 
repeat, “it is a great deal better than people will 
believe ; its poverty reveals less wickedness than 
lurks hidden under the riches and luxury of 
many other quarters of the town.” There is 
something very touching in this picture of a 
wretched population, gathered like a naughty 
child to a mother’s heart! 

Having reviewed our heroine’s life in its more 
general aspects amidst the daily duties of her 
order, let us see how she dealt with the two 
supreme calamities of modern Paris: the chol- 
era, and the spirit of the revolytion. 

It was in 1832 that the dollors was signalled 
as at the threshold of France. Superstitious 
terror marked its progress and awaited its ad- 
vent, and La Scour Rosalie, greatly alarmed at 
the havoc it would inevitably make among her 
depressed flock of neighbors, trembled for them, 
for her nuns, and for all the world. But the 
day on which the first victim was struck down 
saw the end of her fears; she roused up at once, 
gave point and energy to the efforts of individa- 
als, and the most active and intelligent aid to the 
measures taken by public authorities, impressing 
every movement with her own tokens of order, 
promptness, and duration. In the beginning she 
had great difficulty in disabusing the people of 
that frightful suspicion of poisoning and foul 
play which so constantly accompanies pestilence. 
Doctors were menaced with personal injury, and 
had to work under the safeguard of her whom no 
one dared to suspect. One day Dr. Royer Col- 
lard was walking by the side of a cholera-patient, 
borne along on a shutter towards the Hospital de 
la Pitié; he was recognized in the street, and 
insulted with cries of ‘Murderer, poisoner!” 
A crowd gathered round him; in vain he pointed 
to the dying man, and tried to make them be- 
lieve he was endeavoring to save him. When 
he lifted up the cloth which covered the sick 
face, the general exasperation grew more violent, 
and a workman sprang upon him flourishing 4 
tool, when at the last critical moment M. Royer 
Collard shouted out “T am a friend of La Sour 
Rosalie’s!” ‘‘That’s a different matter,” said @ 


dozen voices, and the mob separated, and let him’ 


pass on. 

In the midst of all the public agony, she, who 
was generally so sensitive and easily affected, re- 
mained calm and self-possessed, ordering and 
sustaining every measure of relief, and when the 
scourge had passed over, the widows, the om 
phans, and the old people, from whom all props 
had been swept away, found her indefatigable 1 
supplying their wants and arranging for theif 
welfare. 

In 1849, when cholera once more appeared, it 
created less terror, but caused more mortality it 


its first invasion. In a single day, one hundred 
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and fifty deaths were reported in the parish of 
St. Médard, and children were not counted in. 
For a whole week, the sisters never sat down to 
eat together, nor had a night’s rest; the bell 
rang every moment, announcing new names ad- 
ded to the sick list, and an urgent call for fresh 
succor. This time, suspicion fell on political 
motives as the origin of the pestilence. As it 
struck down the poorest, the most thinly clad, 
the worst fed, and appeared to spare the rich, 
and at first even, in spite of their courageous de- 
votion, the doctors and nuns employed about the 
sick, a notion spread that it was in some myste- 
rious way inflicted by the rulers as a punishment 
for revolution ; an idea only to be dissipated by 
the sacrifice of a marshal of France, several dep- 
uties, landed proprietors, and sisters, who at 
length fell victims also. As to the inhabitaots 
of the house in the Rue de I’ Kpée-de-Bois, it 
was remarkable that though they were constantly 
relieving each other by the beds of the sick, not 
one of them perished by the dread disease. One 
only was attacked, and she singularly enough 
was the only one who had not actually come in 
contact with cholera, having been confined to the 
house with an injury to her leg which made it 
impossible for her to move! During this time 
of public distress, her auxiliaries from other 
parts of the town did not fail La Sceur Rosalie. 
The young men of the society of St. Vincent de 
Paul came to the rescue, and several of these 


were sent by her to factories out of Paris, espe- 
cially to those at Montataire, in the diocese of 
Beauvais, whose bishop some time afterwards 
came to thank her for the timely assistance to 


his decimated and terrified flock. It was at this 
time that the asylum for children who had lost 
both father and mother was founded in the Rue 
Pascal. A charitable lady named Madame Mal- 
let, enabled the sister to carry out this plan, 
which is still flourishing, and bears marks of the 
intellect which presided at its birth. 

In the other scenes of public panic so fatally 
known to the inhabitants of Paris—revolutionary 
nlots—La Scour Rosalie exercised a no less re- 
markable ascendency. She had no sympathy 
With promises of liberty which dawned in blood- 
shed, and it will easily be conceived that the tur- 
moils which stopped trade, cut off profits, and 
diminished the incomes of the better classes, in- 
variably caused deadly distress in the Faubourg 
Saint Marceau, where the population lived from 
hand to mouth, and any check to their fragile 
industry touched at once upon their vital resour- 
ces. Ifa revolution miscarries, it is the people 
who are shot and imprisoned, and even if it suc- 
ceeds, it is long before the workman can recover 
from the shock given to the commonest functions 
of society; capital is frightened away and wages 
are not forthcoming, and it is a chance if, when 
the day of victory comes, the man of the people 
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tate. La Scour Rosalie therefore very naturally 
threw all her influence on to the side of order, 
and so great had it become during the long years 
of her benevolent life, that government itself re- 
cognized her power, and looked to her interven- 
tion as the best guarantee against riots. In 
1830 and 1848, this singular woman traversed 
the narrow streets where even the soldiery and 
police dared not enter, calling the people to or- 
der, stopping the erection of barricades, and 
making them replace the paving-stones which 
were in the course of being uprooted. She saved 
more than one proscrit from popular fury; and 
when the churches were menaced, and the arch- 
bishop’s palace taken by assault and demolished, 
and the priests insulted in the streets, she opened 
her house to the latter and“kept them safe under 
her protection. One of those she thus hid was 
Monseigneur de Quellen, who was obliged to fly 
from his episcopal chair at Notre Dame, and only 
re-appeared when the cholera summoned him to 
adopt the orphan children of the very men who 
had persecuted him. La Sceur first heard of the 
sack from a pauper to whom she had offered 
bread the previous evening: he refused it, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Ma Seur, we don’t want alms ; to-morrow 
we are going to pillage the archbishop’s palace.” 
But she, as usual, defended the reputation of the 
men of her beloved faubourg with characteristic 
energy and warmth; saying, “They did not 
know we had those holy priests in our house, but 
if they had they would certainly have helped us 
to protect them;”’ and it was a fact that, during 
the bloodiest days of June, some nuns, devoted 
to the teaching of little girls, became aware of 
threats to destroy their house by fire, and in 
mortal alarm sent to tell La Sceur Rosalie. She 
sent back word for them not to fear, and that 
very evening she despatched a party of armed 
men to protect the house, and the one in com- 
mand told the rest to make no noise lest the 
nuns and their little charges should have a bad 
night. 
(To be continued.) 


+ +-—<0p- 


ADULTERATION OF LIQUORS. 


One of our Temperance Societies has engaged 
Dr. Hiram Cox, the Cincinnati Inspector of Li- 
quors, to deliver a course of lectures showing up 
the horrors of the trade in strychnine whiskey. 
This gentleman was appointed by the authorities 
of Cincinnati to dive into the grog shops and 
liquor stores there, and apply chemical tests to 
the liquor they had on sale. Though hampered 
and opposed at every turn, yet he was not to be 
thwarted. The revelations which followed his in- 
vestigations were perfectly astounding. They 
carried consternation even among the drunkards, 
and so diminished the sale of liquor by proving 
that nineteen-twentieths of it was deadly poison, 


does not find himself reduced to the pauper’s es- | that numerous distilleries were closed for want of 
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business, and the liquor dealers besought him to] Than to muse o’er the love of other times by the 
quit, declaring that he had cut down their sales taper’s yellow glare ; 
$1,000,000 per annum. He showed that most sa ee apen page where Ge Sage 
of the liquor sold in Cincinnati was so highly | Than the dim, strange scrolls of forgotten days and 
charged with deadly acids that it immediately the ponderous tomes of men! 
attacked and corroded aknife blade, and aes Away—to the hills—the streams—the woods—for a 
cases left on it a coating of copper, as if deposit- spell of peace is there— 
ed by a battery. In nearly 1,000 stores and] A welcome bland from the early flowers, and a kiss 
grog shops where he applied the test, he found from the perfumed air— 
the liquors adulterated with poisonous ingredi- — - a shall find a friend in every 
° ower and tree 

ents. He mentions owe of young men who And Nature’s pure and beautiful forms shall whisper 
have been sent to their graves by less than three ef love to tine 
on drinking of this poison. Older men ee 

ve been killed off by dozens in the same way. 
Two-thirds of all the Sine cases in Cincinnati os 4p Com. 
eg from the same cause, many of them being 

ys under 19 years of age. One of them be- 
came incurably insane by a single debauch on 
this adulterated stuff. Much of the liquor in- 
spected contained only 17 per cent of alcohol, 
when it should have contained 40 ; the rest being 
represented by sulphuric acid, nitric and prussic 
acid, nitric ether, fusil oil, nux vomica, Guinea 
pepper, and other pungent poisons, to give it 
strength. These compounds Dr. Cox pronounced 
so deadly that a single pint was sufficient to 
cause speedy death. The venders were accord- 
ingly prosecuted, punished, and their doggeries 
closed. The very few who were found to be sel- 
ling pure liquor were allowed to continue. But 
the effect of these wholesale exposures on the 
traffic was most salutary. Thousands immediate- 
ly quit drinking on learning that nothing but 
poison was dealt out tothem. They will now be 
repeated here by Dr. Cox himself. Our city 
needs a purification as much as Cincinnati, as we 
have thousands of doggeries in which the com- 
pounds are sold. Our temperance men intend 
applying for a law authorizing the appointment 
of a Chemical Inspector, on the Cincinnati plan, 
so that if strong drink must be sold among us, it 
shall at least be the genuine, undulterated arti- 
cle.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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SPRING-TIME. 


Away—away to the pleasant hills, where the grass is 
springing forth, 

And weaving its beautiful mantle of green all over the 
joyous earth— 

Where the white flowers bloom in the creviced rock, 
and the violet’s eye of blue 

Smiles on the pure and beautiful sky through its pearly 
tears of dew! 






Thou hast done well to kneel and say: 
Since He who gave can take away 
And bid me suffer—lI obeys 


And also well to tell thy heart 
That good lies in the bitterest part, 
And thou will profit by her smart. 


But bitter hours come to all: 
When even truths like these will pall, 
Sick hearts for humbler comfort call. 


Then I would have thee strive to see 
That good and evil come to thee 
As one of a great family. 


And as material life is planned, 
That even the loneliest one must stand, 
Dependent on his brother’s hand, 


So links more subtle and more fine 
Bind every other soul to thine, 
In one great brotherhood divine. 


Nor with thy share of work be vext : 
Though incomplete, and even perplext, 
It fits exactly to the next. 


What seems so dark to thy dim sight 
May be a shadow, seen aright, 
Making some brightness doubly bright. 


The flash that struck thy tree—no more 
To shelter thee—lets Heaven’s blue floor 
Shine where it never shone before. 


Thy life, that has been dropped aside 
Into Time’s stream, may stir the tide 
In rippled circles spreading wide. 


The cry wrung from thy spirit’s pain 
May echo on some far-off plain, 
And guide a wanderer home again. 


Fail—yet rejoice. Because no less 
The failure that makes thy distress 
May teach another full success. 


It may be that in some great need 

Thy life’s poor fragments are decreed 

\ To help build up a lofty deed. 

Away—away, to the forest shades, where the boughs 
are green again— 

And the young bud opens its perfect leaves in the 
kindly sun and rain ; 

Where the vine puts forth its delicate hands to clasp 
the oak’s huge limb— 

And the woodland flowers are blowing wild on the 
shadowed streamlet’s brim.’ 


Away—’tis better to tread the earth, and breathe the 
mountain air, 


Thy heart might throb in vast content, 
Thus knowing that it was but meant 
As chord in one great instrument. 


That even the discord in thy soul 
May make completer music roll 
From out the great harmonious whole. 


lt may be, that when all is light, 
Deep set within that deep delight 
Will be to know why all was right. 
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To hear life’s perfect music rise, 
And, while it floods the happy skies, 
Thy feeble voice to recognize. 


Then strive more gladly to fulfil 
Thy little part. This darkness still 
Is light to every loving will. 


And trust—as if already plain 
How just thy share of loss and pain 
Is for another fuller gain. 


I dare not limit time or place 
Touched by thy life; nor dare I trace 
Its far vibrations into space. 


One only knows. Yet if the fret 
Of thy weak heart, in weak regret, 
Needs a more tender comfort yet. 


Then thou may’st take thy loneliest fears, 
The bitterest drops of all thy tears, 
The dreariest hours of all thy years. 


And, through thy anguish there outspread, 
May ask that God’s great love would shed 
Blessings on one beloved head. 


And tbus thy soul shall learn to draw 
Sweetness from out that loving law 
That sees no failure and no flaw, 


Where all is good. And life is good, 
Were the one lesson understood 
Of its most sacred brotherhood. 


English Woman’s Journal. ADELAIDE A. Proctor. 


We make some interesting extracts from the 
19th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital 


for the Insane, by Thomas S. Kirkbride, M. D. 


‘The year just closed constitutes an important 
era in the history of this institution. A new 
hospital containing, with the conveniences and 
comforts that have been tested by experience,much 
that is novel in character, has been completed ; 
and, added to that previously in use, enables the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane to begin 
a new year with greatly improved arrangements, 
and with a capacity for usefulness more than 
double what it ever before possessed. 

The original Pennsylvania Hospital, of which 
this is a branch, was established as early as the 
year 1751, and was the first institution in Amer- 
ica in which special provision Was made for the 
care and treatment of the insane. Although in 
its early days it received some assistance from 
the colonial and State governments towards the 
erection of the original buildings, its main depend- 
ence has always been upon the contributions 
of benevolent individuals. It has always had 
two departments, one for the sick and cases of 
accidental injury, and the other for the insane. 
That for the sick continues to occupy the original 
site, on the square between Spruce and Pine and 
Eighth and Ninth Streets, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, and is every year widely diffusing its bene- 
fits throughout the community. Into this build- 
ing the insane, too, were received till the first day 
of the year 1841, at which date an entirely new 
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structure, called the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane,” was opened for the reception of 
patients, and since that period no cases of insani- 
ty have been admitted into the building first re- 
ferred to. Beginning with 93 patients, received 
from the parent institution, the number gradually 
increased, till, by the year 1853, every room was 
occupied, and from that time forward, even with al- 
most constantly crowded wards, it became neces- 
sary to decline many cases that sought admis- 
sion to the hospital. Under these circumstances, 
it was obvious that new accommodations must be 

rovided, or the institution could not maintain 
its high character, nor our own citizens find, 
within the commonwealth, adequate means for 
the treatment of the cases of insanity which were 
of such frequent occurrence. An appeal to the 
public for contributions to this object was soon 
after issued, a collecting committee appointed, 
and the result of their labors has been the erec- 
tion, from this source alone, of an entirely new 
edifice, capable of accommodating in a very supe- 
rior manner 250 patients, with ample apartments 
for officers, attendants, and others employed, 
and with every arrangement which seemed likely 
to promote the comfort and restoration of the 
sick, and the efficiency, usefulness, and economi- 
cal management of the institution. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
therefore, as now constituted, consists of two 
distinct buildings, each complete in itself, having 
separate pleasure-grounds and inclosures, both 
situated, however, on the same tract of 113 acres 
of land originally purchased by the institution. 
The hospital just completed is styled “the de- 
partment for males,” and that which has been in 
use during the last nineteen years “the depart- 
ment for females.” Both departments remain 
as heretofore under the charge of a physician in 
chief, who now hasas associate officers one or more 
assistant physicians, a steward, and a matron in 
each building. 

In the nineteen years that the “‘ Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane” has been in operation, 
3,360 patients have béen admitted, and of these 
1,656 have been discharged cured, 766 in vari- 
ous states of improvement, 312 as stationary, 
363 died, and 254 remain under care. 

This new hospital faces the west, and consists 
of a centre building, with wings running north 
and south, making a front of 512 feet; of other 
wings, connected with each of those just referred 
to, running east a distance of 167 feet, all three 
stories high, and these last -having at their ex- 
treme ends communications with extensive one- 
storied buildings. All the exterior walls are of 
stone stuccoed, and the interior are of brick. 

The centre building is 115 by 73 feet. It has a 
handsome Doric portico of granite in front, and 
is surmounted by a dome of good proportions, in 
which are placed the iron tanks from which the 
building is supplied with water. The lanternon the 
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dome is 119 feet from the pavement, and from 
it is a beautiful panoramic view of the fertile and 
highly improved surrounding country, the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill rivers, and the city of Phila- 
delphia, with its many prominent objects of in- 
terest. 

The corridors of the centre building, running 
east and west, are sixteen feet wide; those run- 
ning north and south, in which are the stairways, 
lighted from the roof, are twelve feet wide. 

The height of the ceiling of the basement in 
the centre building and of all parts of the wings 
and one storied buildings, except the upper story 
of the wings, which is one foot more, is twelve 
feet. The ceilings in the second or principal, 
and in the third story of the centre, are eighteen 
feet high. 


Stairways.—All the stairways in those parts 
of the building occupied by patients are fire- 
proof. The framework is of cast-iron, built into 
the brickwork on each side, and coverod with 
slate, which has many advantages. The rise of 
these steps is only seven inches, and there are 
platforms every five or six steps, with convenient 
hand-rails on both sides, from top to bottom. 
They are all well lighted by windows by day and 
by gas at night. 


Heating and Ventilation.—There is no fire | 


used in any part of the hospital for heating, al- 
though provision for open fires has been made in 
all the parlors and in many of the other large 
rooms, should such an arrangement ever be deem- 
ed desirable. The only fires kept up in the 
building are those in the kitchens, bake and iron- 
ing-rooms. 

{In the boiler-room at the engine-house there 
are three large tubular boilers. These boilers furn- 
ish steam for warming the entire hospital, and for 
driving all the machinery, pumping water, for 
ventilation, washing, cooking, &c. 


Cooking and Distribution of Food.—All the 
cooking is done in the central kitchen, which has 
in it a largerange, with two fires and three ovens, 
a rotary roaster, a double iron steamer contain- 
ing ninety gallons, a smaller one, iron outside 
and copper-tinned on the inside, containing forty- 
five gallons, and six of tin for vegetables, be- 
sides the vessels for tea and coffee. The food 
prepared in this room is put into closed tin boxes, 
which are lowered by a dumb-waiter to the car 
standing on the track of the railroad, where it pas- 
ses under the kitchen, and is thus conveyed to the 
bottom of the various dumb-waiters, which lead 
directly to the different dining-rooms above, of 
which, as before remarked, there is one for each 
ward. Each dining-room has a steam-table, with 
carving dishes on it, and abundant provision for 
keeping meats and vegetables warm as long as 
may be desired. The dumb-waiters are all con- 
trolled by the person having charge of the rail- 
road; they are moved by a crank and wheel, 


and wire-rope is substituted for that commonly 
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adopted. 

Pleasure Grounds, Gardens and Yards.— 
This new hospital is situated in the midst of its 
pleasure grounds, embracing about fifty acres, 
and from most parts of which are fine views of 
the surrounding country; the boundary wall 
being so arranged, from the natural character of 
the ground, or made so by excavations, that lit. 
tle of it can be seen from any part of the build- 
ing that is occupied by patients. There are two 
pleasant groves of natural forest trees within the 
inclosure, and several hundred others, evergreen 
and deciduous, that have already been planted or 
collected for the purpose, will give an ample 
amount of shaded drives and walks. A carriage. 
road has already been made on the inside of the 
wall, throughout its extent, and winding by the 
gardens and terraces around the buildings, will 
ultimately be two miles long. The foot-walks 
are not to be less extensive. There are also, as 
may be remembered, three pleasant yards on each 
side of the building, and connected directly with 
the adjacent wards. 

Means of Occupation and Amusement.—As 
the pecuniary means of an institution are en- 
larged, so under a judicious administration, may 
be, almost indefinitely, the modes of giving pa- 
tients useful enployment, and ministering to their 
instruction and amusement. A brief recapitu- 
lation of what are here recognized and used, may 
not be inappropriate in this connection. 

Beginning with moderate and regulated labor 
in the open air, in assisting to cultivate the farm 
and garden and to keep the grounds in order, 
may be added the cultivation of plants and flow- 
ers, employment in the workshop, carpentering, 
joining, mattress-making, broom-making, or any 
other mechanical occupation to which the pa- 
tients may be accustomed, and which is suitable 
for them: walking in the open air, inside or out- 
side of the inclosure, as all not too ill are expect- 
ed to do at least twice every day of. theweek in 
all pleasant weather; the green-house ; vigits to 
objects of interest in the vicinity; riding in the 
neighborhood in, carriages kept for the purpose, 
or hired especially, or within the inclosure in the 
poney phaeton, or wagons driven by the patients 
or attendants, and occasionally on horseback ; ex- 
cursions through the city of Philadelphia or its 
vicinity on the numerous horse railroads, or ex- 
tended to a much greater distance by cars or 
steamboats; the museums and reading-rooms 
(two for each building), with their collections of 
books, pictures, and curiosities ; a general libra- 
ry, a small library in each ward, newspapers, and 
other periodicals; engravings, stereoscopic and 
other contrivances for showing pictures. The 
regular course of lectures and evening entertain-. 
ments occupy three evenings of every week dur- 
ing nine months of the year at each building, and 
which are made up principally of lectures and read- 
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ing on agreat variety of subjects, of exhibitions of 
very superior dissolving views, magnified to eigh- 
teen feet in diameter by using the hydro-oxygen 
light, music, and whatever else seems likely to give 
interest to the course; various social parties among 
the patients; all the ordinary games, ten pins, 
billiards, bagatelle, chess, checkers, &c., in which 
patients are likely to be interested, and so ar- 
ranged as to be used in the evening as well as 
during the day. Patients, too, are encouraged 
to engage in certain kinds of study, and in paint- 
ing, drawing, fancy work, &c.; reading to the 
patients by teachers in the different wards, per- 
sonal intercourse by the officers and others em- 
ployed for the purpose. 

When accustomed to such employment, pa- 
tients often assist in keeping the house in order, 
and are urged to become interested in other pa- 
tients, in the use of musical instruments, taking 
care of pet animals, and whatever else is suggest- 
ed by individual peculiarities, and comes within 
the resources of the institution. There is alsoa 
circular railroad, a gymnasium at one building, 
and a calisthenium at the other, and the inten- 
tion is to have a duplication of whatever is found 
desirable in connection with each department. 

At the date of the last report their were 230 
patients in the Institution, since which, 171 have 
been admitted, and 147 have been discharged 
or died, leaving 254 under care at the close of 
the year. 

The total number of patients in the hospital 
during the year was 401. The highest number 
at any one time was 258; the lowest was 230 ; 
and the average number under treatment during 
the whole period was 244. 

The number of males in the house during the 
year was 209, and the number of females was 
192. The highest number of males at any one 
time was 136, and the highest number of females 
was 125. At the beginning of the year, there 
were 115 males and 115 females. At this date 
there are 132 males and 122 females. The num- 
ber of males admitted during the year was 94, 
and of females 77. ‘ 

Of the patients discharged daring the year 
1859, were 

Cured ‘ ‘ 
Much improved 12 
Improved 19 
Stationary ‘ ‘ 8 
‘Died ‘ 14 
Total ‘ . : . 147 

Of the patients discharged ‘‘ cured,” forty-five 
were residents of the hospital not exceeding three 
months ; nineteen between three and six months; 
twenty-six between six months and one year; 
and four for more than one year. 

Of those discharged ‘‘ much improved,” two 
were under treatment less than three months; two 
between three and six months; three between 
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six months and one year; and five for more 
than one year. 


Of the “ improved,”’ three were under care less 
than three months ; four between three and six 
months; three between six months and one 
year: and nine for more than one year. 

Ofthose discharged and reported “ stationary,” 
one was under care less than six months; one be- 
tween six months and one year; and six for a 
longer period than one year. 

Ten males and four females have died during 
the year. Of these deaths, three resulted from 
acute mania ; two from the exhaustion induced by 
chronic maina and enfeebled digestion ; two from 
organic disease (softening) of the brain; three 
from tubercular consumption’; one from strangu- 
lated hernia; two from chronic diarrhea; and 
one from chronic dysentery. 

Of the patients who died, four were admitted 
for mania ; two for melancholia; two for mono- 
mania; and six of dementia. 

Of these cases, one was only two days in the 
house ; another eighteen days; three between 
three and six months; one was three years; one 
was seven; one was eleven; two were fifteen ; 


one was seventeen ; and one more than eighteen 
years. 


————_-~eor 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


European News.—Telegrams from Portland and 
Halifax state that the Great Eastern would be ready 
to sail with the squadron which accompanies the Prince 
of Wales to Canada early in the 6th month. 


The inhabitants of Savoy and Nice would vote ina 


few days by universal suffrage on the question of an- 
nexation. 


Horrors of THE CooLiz Trapg.—Shocking revela- 
tions regarding the Coolie trade as conducted in the 
southern ports ef China hadtranspired. he informa- 
tion was derived from the depositions of one hundred 
and five men, when were taken from one of the Coolie 
receiving ships, when an inquiry had been ordered by 
the Allied commander-in-chief. 

Three of the vessels engaged in the trade were Amer- 
ican ships and one an Oldenburg bark. 

It appears that the Coolies had been kidnapped, and 
their nominal consent to an eight years’ engagement 


in Cuba wrung from them by the most terrible modes 
of torture. 


A Great Enrerpriss.—The Bay of Biscay and the 
Mediterranean are to be uuited, and 1200 miles to be 
saved, by a great canal through the interior of Spain. 
The project has received the sanction of the govern- 
ment of Spain. The gigantic work, which is designed 
for the purpose of shortening the passage of shipping 
to and from the Mediterranean and the ports of North- 
ero Europe by more than 1000 miles, will be 285 miles 
in length, 340 feet wide, and 30 feet deep—available 
for vessels of the largest and most unprecedented di- 
meusions. It will commence at Bilboa, on the coast of 
Biscay, and proceeding through the Cantabrian moun- 
tains and the valley of Ebro, and passing by Saragossa 
and Estella, will fall into the Mediterranean at the 
Bay of Alfaques, in Catalonia. The cost of this en- 
terprise has not yet been ascertained, but it is almost 
certain that a large portion of the expenses will be 
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borne by the Spanish Government, and consequently 
a comparatively small amount of capital will be raised 
in England, while the revenues arising from the tolis 
on shipping and for right of way will be immense. 


Cauirornia—The Poney Express, with California 
dates to the 10th, and Carson valley to the 11th inst. 
arrived at St. Joseph’s on the 20th inst. having again 
complisbed the trip in ten days. 

The Japanese steamer Candimmarrah will remain at 
San Francisco till advices are received of the arrival 
of the Embassy at Washingtcu, when she will eail for 
Japan, and announce to the Emperor the news of the 
Embassy’s reception at the Federal capital. 

The bill granting a company of French capitalists 
the right to build a sea-wall along the entire water- 
frent of San Francisco, embracing a distance of five 
miles, bas passed the State Senate, and its supporters 
claim that it will pass the Assembly within a week. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 

Fiour anD Meaut.—The Flour market is firm. There 
is some inquiry for shipment, with sales of superfine 
and extra at $600 a 6 25, and $675 a 7 50 for 
extra family and fancy brands. Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal are firm. The former is selling in lots at $4 25, 
and the latter on private terms. 

Grain.—The market is fairly supplied with Wheat. 
We quote good and prime red at $1 50 a1 2> -rbus., 
and small sales of white at$165a170. . is -nted 
at 88c. Corn—prime quality isin light supply at from 
70 to 75 cents, afloat. Oats are in fair request at 444c. 
for Delaware, and 45 cents for Penn’a. In Barley Malt 
we notice sales of 4000 bushels two-rowed Canada at 
at 95 cents, and 1300 bushels New York Spring at 90 
cents. 

CroverseeED of fair and prime quality sells at $4 62 
a $5 per 64 pounds. Last sales of Timothy at $3 75 
« $387. Flaxseed sells on arrival at $1 60 a 1 62 per 
bushel. 


SSAY ON THE DECLINE OE FRIENDS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.—Just published and fur sale by T. 


| 
E_twoop ZE.L. 439 Market Street. Price 25 cents, and 
will be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in money | 
Or postage stamps. 4mo. 1860. 


\ 4 QOORESTOWN BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
i¥i —This school will continue in Session until 7th 
of 7th month, and re-open the 1st of 10th month next. 
For Circulars containivg full information in regard to 
the school, course of study, &c., apply to 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Proprietor, 
Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 22th, 1860. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

; YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer ses- 
sion of this institution will commence on the 21st of 
5th mo., and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middie of the session. No extra 
charges. For further particulars, address 

HERNY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 

4 mo. 21st, 1860—3m. 


‘L"LDkIDGE’§ HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR THE 
EDUCATIQN UF YOUTH OF BOTH SEXEs.— 
The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
22d of 5th month. 
For particulars, address the Principal for a Circular, 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
4th mo 7, 2m. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the © 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollarg 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollars 
each. For reference and further particulars, enquire 
for circulars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
3d mo 31 London Grove P. VU. Chester Co. Pa, 


URCEASERS are requested to call at the Cabinet 
ware-rooms of SCHUTT & HEACOCK, No. 142 
North 9th Street. 

Spring and Hair Mattresses made to order, repair. 
ing, varnishing, upholstering, &c., &c. Movings 
promptly attended to. Furniture cars to hire. 

3d mo. 17-——3m, 


\HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Seminary is 
lucated ia a pleasant and healthy situation, one 
mile from the village of Darby, in Delaware county, 
Penna., and six miles from Philadelphia; between 
which places there is an hourly communication by 
passenger railway in winter, and half hourly in sum- 
mer. It was fur many years in successful operation 
under the charge of John and Rachael T. Jackson, by 
whom it was fuunded, but baving been closed since 
the decease of the former, will be re-opened for the 
reception of pupils on the 21st of 5th month, 1860, and 
continue in sersion for twenty weeks, when a vacation 
will occur until the 19th of the 11th month, at which 
time the second term of the school year will commence. 
COURSE OF TUITION.—The course of tuition 
embraces all the elementary and higher branches of a 
liberal English education, and also the Latin, French, 
and German languages, and drawing. Those who 
wish to qualify themselves for teachers will receive 
particular at:ention in such branches as they may de- 
sireto pursue. The pupils will also be instructed in 
needle work. Superior facilities for the acquirement 
of the French language will be afforded, in daily con- 
versation with a native French teacher, resident at 
the school. 

Circulars containing a full description of the school 
building, terms, and other details of the institution, 
will be furnished on application to the subscribers, 
Darby P. O., Delaware county, Penna. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, — 
JANE P. GRAHAME, \ ee 
REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn, New York.—Richard Field, James Havi- 

land. 





Philadelphia.—Thos. B. Longstreth, Charles Ellis, = 


Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph C. Turnpenny, Edward Par- 
rish, Rachel T. Jackson, Jane Johnson, Tacy R. Pan- 
coast. 

Baltimore —Nathan Tyson, Richard Plummer, Ed- 
ward H. Stabler, J. Saurin Norris, Samuel Townsend, 
George Harris, M. D., Gerard H. Reese, Cushings & 
Bailey. 


f|‘HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
superior advantages to yourg ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. 
The number of scholars is limited to twelve, and all. 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 
For circulars address 
BEULAH S. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
or, Witt:am S. Lower, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa. 
2 mo. 11, 1260. 3m. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penna’ Bank 





